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ON THE GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 

OF THE 

GHA (ACCRA) LANGUAGE. 

By the Rev. A. W. HANSON, 
Read May 11, 1853. 

That portion of Western Africa known by the name of the 
Gold Coast occupies a district of the coast of Guinea extend- 
ing from the Assinee River, in about 3° of longitude west of 
Greenwich, to the river Volta, in about 1° 25 'east. 

Tn this district four distinct languages are spoken — the 
" Akan," the " Otsui," the " Fetu," and the Gha." The Akan 
is the language of the kingdom of Amenehia. Tbe Otsui is 
spoken throughout Asuante proper and Assin, and in Fante, 
Akim, Akuamu, Akuapira, Aguna, and Wasa. The Fetu is 
the indigenous language of the district of Fante, from Winne- 
bah to Fettah coastwise, and extending inland to Essekuma. 
The inhabitants of this district, however, speak Otsui also. 
The Gha, or Accra, as it is called by Europeans, is confined 
to what is termed the Accra country and Adampe ; that is, 
from the river Sakuma, in longitude 2V west, to Ningo, in 
in about 12' east longitude ; or along the coast for about 
thirty-three miles, and inland as far as the Akuapim moun- 
tains, possibly some thirteen miles from the shore. 

These four languages are subdivided into a multitude of 
dialects. Of the Akan I know nothing, and therefore I 
cannot determine the character or the extent of its dialectic 
divisions and differences. Of the Otsui, there are seven dia- 
lects, spoken, respectively, in Asuante and Assin, in Akuamu, 
Akuapim, Akim, Aguna, Wasa, and in Fante, including Fetu, 
The Gha, possibly owing to the circumstances which have 
affected those people during the comparatively brief period in 
which they have been inhabitants of the district they now 
occupy, being spoken by a small body of people who have, 
until very recently, lived in entire isolation from their neigh- 
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bours, has no dialectic modifications. Nor has the Adampe ; 
which appears to be all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it 
is unquestionably a language compounded out of the combi- 
nation of Aigbe or Kreepee, the Gha, and the Akuapim- 
Otsui. 

In the absence of any census of population, conjecture must 
be permitted in estimating the amounts of the inhabitants of 
countries and provinces : I therefore can but suppose that the 
aggregate of the population speaking these several languages 
may be not less than two millions. I suppose the Akan to be 
the vernacular of about one hundred thousand ; that one 
million eight hundred and forty-five thousand speak the Otsui ; 
that the Ghas amount to some fifty thousand ; and I estimate 
the amount of the Adampes at five thousand. 

I take the Otsuis to be the aborigines of the Gold Coast. 1 
am aware, however, that a different opinion is entertained by 
some, and that it has been alleged that the present numerical 
insignificance of the Ghas and the Adampes is the result of 
their inability to resist the invasion of more powerful tribes, 
who, as it is supposed, poured upon them in a vast tide of 
immigration, and partly subjugated them, and partly dis- 
possessed them of their territories. In a former communication 
which I had the privilege, four years ago, to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Ethnological sub-section at the meeting of 
the British Association, I endeavoured to justify the opinion 
which I entertain — viz. that the Ghas were emigrants from the 
interior — by reference to atradition to thateffect current among 
themselves, and to the fact that their immediate neighbours — 
the Akuapims northward, and the Fantes to the west — have 
ever regarded them as interlopers among them. I endeavoured 
then to shew that the Ghas of the Gold Coast of the present 
day are, indeed, a remnant — possibly, beside a small body in 
the neighbourhood of Popo or Fan, all that now remains — of 
the once well-known, but latterly supposed to be extinct, tribe 
of the Ghanahofthe interior of former days ; and I submit 
the few brief observations which I have to offer upon the gram- 
mar of the Gha language, in the humble hope that, if they be 
not calculated to throw any light upon the origin of that 
people, they may at least, by evidencing that the ordinary 
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channels for the introduction of the arts of civilization among 
them, and for the communication of Christian morals and the 
divine revelation to them, exist, serve to justify that most 
kindly and untiring interest which has latterly heen evinced 
with reference to whatever affects or is connected with the 
inhabitants of Negroland. 

I find in the Gha language thirty-one simple sounds, of 
which twelve are vowels, and nineteen consonants. 

The vowels are — 
A, a, corresponding to the English a, in " father, rather." 
A, a, a, in" bat, cat, hat." 

A, a, a, in" alter, falter, Salter." 

E, e, a, in "fate, late, mate." 

E, e, e, in " fend, let, met." 

I, i, e, in " complete, me." 

J, j, ye, second personal pronoun. 

0,o, o, in " go, dote." 

0,o, o, in " long, gone," &c. 

U,u, o, in "move," or 00, in "boot." 

U,n, u, in "hunt, gun, shut." 

U,ii, u, in "lute, flute," &c. 

The consonants are — 

B, b, as heard in the English words " barn, butter," &c. 
D, d, " dive, donation." 

F, f, " fame, flesh, fire." 

G, g, "game, give," &c. 

G, g, is a nasal g, peculiar perhaps to African dialects. 
H,h, as heard in the English words "hat, hit, hot." 

K, k, " kennel, kite," &c. 

L, 1, " late, lend, litter," &c. 

M,m, " mate, met, mite," &c. 

N, n, " neat, night, noon," &c. 

N, 5, a nasal similar to the Spanish in " Senor." 

P, p, as heard in the English words " pave, pen, pine," &c. 

R, r, " race, rend, rite," &c. 

S, s, " sane, sense," &c. 

T, t, " tame, tempt, time." 

T, t, a peculiar sound between t and the milder th. 

V, v, as heard in the English words " vale, vine, vote," &c. 

W,w, " want, wet, wine." 

Z, z, " zenith, zero." 

Of double consonants I here take no notice, because they 
are but combinations ; whereas the pure elements of a Ian- 
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guage are manifestly comprised in its simple sounds. I am 
also persuaded, that whatever combinations of consonantal 
sounds ever have been, or can be, detected in this language, 
will be found to be composed of some or other of these 
nineteen simple sounds above stated. 

To these twelve vowels and nineteen consonants there 
may be added certain modifiers of sound, to which it will 
be indispensable that strict attention be paid ; as, otherwise, 
not only will there be likelihood of the legitimate meaning 
of certain words used being misapprehended, but also that an 
entirely false interpretation may be applied to them. Take 
an illustration : — 1, a, " la." This word, pronounced with one 
— the depressed — intonation, thus, la is " fire ;" but with the 
other— the elevated— la, it means "blood." Tshu, with the 
depressed intonation of the vowel sound thus, tshu, signifies 
" a house, a room ;" while with the contrary intonation of the 
vowel thus, tshu, it is either the imperative or the imper- 
fect of the verb " to send," according to the sense in which 
reference is made to such act. 

It is clear enough, then, that where, without observance 
of such principles of speech, errors so palpable, and involv- 
ing results so important, are liable to occur, it is altogether 
out of the question, in the consideration of the principles 
of structure of a language, to suggest the convenience of 
dispensing with the recognition of the existence or of the 
importance of such modifications of its sounds. 

Besides the intoning of certain of the sounds of the 
vowels, much also depends upon the force, if I may so ex- 
press myself, with which those vowel-sounds are uttered. This 
is especially important to be observed as respects the verbs ; 
as, negation, in indicating the doing of any thing, is, for the 
most part, expressed by the prolongation of the vowel sound 
of the verb ; as ml dzhofue, " I run," mi dzhofue, " I do not 
run ;" mi je, " I eat," mi je, " I do not eat ;" mi ba, " I come," 
mi ba, " I do not come." 

Many of the variations of the tenses of verbs depend en- 
tirely upon the intonation and the force, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say, the measure of certain of the vowel sounds 
which they or their pronouns contain : e. g. mi tshu, " I send," 
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mi tshu, " I sent," mi tshu, " I have sent," &c. Mi ba, " I 
come," mi b&, " I came," mi 'ba, " I have come," &c. Mi 
dzhofue, " I run," mi dzhofue, " I ran," mi 'dzhofue, " I have 
run," &c. 

The same different kinds of words, or parts of speech as 
grammarians prefer to call them, which are used in all other 
languages, obtain also in the Gha ; as they must indeed do of 
necessity, unless the people speaking that language have not 
desires and sympathies, hopes, expectations, purposes, appre- 
hensions, and affections, such as, under certain combina- 
tions of circumstances, are incident to human nature. So, 
this language contains words expressive of the names of 
objects, or nouns ; words denoting the qualities of things, or 
adjectives ; words expressive of motion or action, or verbs ; 
words used instead of the names of persons or things, or pro- 
nouns; words significant of the manner in which actions are 
performed, or motion effected, or expressive of some circum- 
stance applying to motion or action, or adverbs ; a word used 
to shew whether any particular person or thing of any given 
kind is meant, or an article ; words used to connect the names 
of persons or of objects, or of persons and objects together, 
or conjunctions ; words placed before or after the names of 
objects or their substitutes, to shew the relation between them 
which these have to something going before in the sentence, 
or prepositions or postposition!!, as for the most part they are ; 
together with words indicative of pain, surprise, or pleasure, 
or interjections, as they are called. 

There is but one article, which of course, when used, de- 
notes that some particular person or thing is spoken of. Its 
position is always after the noun to which it is attached. It is 
not modified in any way, but is applied, in its unvarying 
form, to singular and plural nouns. When, therefore, in the 
use of the Gha language, a noun is used without an article, 
any thing of the same kind spoken of is meant / e. g. tshu lu, 
" the room ;" gbamej lu, " the men ;" mama, " cloth" or a 
cloth, any cloth whatever ; gbekenu, " a boy." 

Nouns are without distinction of gender : inanimate objects 
of necessity have no gender; though in some languages, as in 
the French, for example, the names of inanimate objects 
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assume masculine or feminine forms. In the Gha the mascu- 
line or feminine sex is denoted by the suffix nu, " a male," or 
jo, "a female:" e.g. gbama, "one of humankind;" gbamanu, 
" a man ; gbamajo, " a woman." Ua, " a fowl ;" uanu, " a 
male fowl," or " a cock ;" uajo, " a female fowl," " a hen." It 
is plain, therefore, that, in the grammar of this language, there 
is no recognition of gender in nouns. 

Nouns are capable of being inflected in the Gha to ex- 
press the plurality of objects, and consequently have what 
grammarians call number. Plurals are variously formed. 
Some nouns have the plural formed by adding j to the singu- 
lar ; as, adeka, " a box," adekaj, " boxes ;" opro, " a table," 
oproj, " tables ;" mango, " a bench," mangoj, " benches." 
Some by changing the final vowel into ej j as, gbama, " man," 
gbamej, " men." Some by changing the final syllable into 
dzhj ; as, nane, " foot ;" nadzhj, " feet," nine, " hand," nidzhj, 
"hands." Some by adding mej to the singular; as, nemi, 
" brother," nemimej, " brothers." Some, again, by adding 
dzhj to the singular ; as, klang, " a hyaena," klangdzhj, 
" hyaenas." Other some by changing the final syllable into 
j; as, uojaluno, "a fisherman;" uojaluj, " fishermen." Thus, 
then, there are six modes of forming plurals, not indifferently, 
but some nouns after one manner, some after another, accord- 
ing rather, it appears, to euphonic adaptations, than to the 
orthographic forms or terminations of their singulars. 

Nouns in Gha admit of no inflection, as regards case. 
When the action denoted by any verb is so referred to a noun 
as to make such noun in what is grammatically called the 
nominative case, the noun is simply placed before the verb : 
as, gbe mi b6, " a dog barks ;" klang koo, " a hysena bites." 
So, also, in the expression of possession, when a thing is 
spoken of as belonging to some one, the noun denoting such 
owner is simply followed by the noun denoting the object of 
possession ; thus, William fai, " William's hat ;" gbama jtsho, 
" a man's head." A noun to which the action of the verb 
refers is placed after the verb the action of which refers to it ; 
as, gbe lu ko Thomas, " the dog bit Thomas." 

As nouns in this language have no cases, they have no de- 
clensions. 
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Adjectives, like the nouns to which they are joined to de- 
signate their quality, have distinctions of number, determinable 
by the number of the noun to which they belong. The posi- 
tion of the adjective is after its noun, with which, as already 
indicated, it must agree in number : as, gbekenu 'kpakpa, " a 
good boy," literally, "boy good;" gbekebjhj 'kpakpaj, "good 
boys," literally, " boys goods ;" akutu 'tshuru, " a ripe orange ;" 
akuluj 'tshudzhj, "ripe oranges." 

Gradations of quality are not expressible by the adjectives 
themselves, but are denoted by the adition of fe and fefej, 
" more" and "most," or, literally, " more than all," to adjectives : 
e.g. fai ne hi ; fai ne hi fd no ; fai ne hi fefej, " this is a good 
hat ;" this hat is better, or more good, than that ;" " this hat 
is best, or more good than all." 

As in every other language, so also in the Gha, there are 
several kinds of pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are — 

Singular. Plural. 

« I," Mi. " We," Wa. 

" Thou," Bo, or o. « You," Nie. 

" He, she, it," E, or Lu. " They," Ammej. 

They are thus like nouns, expressive of plurality, as the 
person speaking is Mi, in the singular, but W& in the plural ; 
the second person, or person spoken of, is O, or B6, in the sin- 
gular, Nie in the plural ; and the person spoken to, or the third 
person, is 'E, or lu, in the singular, and in the plural, Ammej. 

With respect to the case of pronouns, the first person, mi, 
remains unchanged ; as, mi ba, " I come ;" mi fai, " my hat ;" 
h& mi, " give me." As in the case of nouns, the case of the 
pronoun, grammatically, is determined by its position in the 
sentence ; that is, when the action denoted by a verb is referred 
to a pronoun, so as that pronoun is the thing of which the act 
expressed by the verb is predicated, the pronoun is simply to 
precede the verb. The pronoun used in the nominative sense, 
then, is followed by the verb. So, also, as in the case of 
nouns, possession is denoted by simply placing the noun after 
the pronpun, as in the example given above, mi fai. So, too, 
to express the objective sense of a personal pronoun, all that is 
required is to place the pronoun after the verb the action of 
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which refers to it ; - as ha mi, " give me." The second per- 
son, also, remains unchanged. The third person is so far 
subject to change as that E or lu either is used in the no- 
minative sense, euphony alone determining which shall be 
used, as occasion requires ; E, alone, is employed in the pos- 
sessive sense ; Lu, invariably, and alone, in the objective sig- 
nification. In the plural, wa, me, and ammej, all remain un- 
changed, whether they precede verbs as their nominative ; 
whether they are placed before nouns to denote possession ; or 
whether they follow verbs in the objective sense. 

There are five relative pronouns in Gha: mani, meni, 
nama, nani, nini. 

Mani and Nama, meaning " who," " whom," are applied to 
persons only : as gbekenu mani kandeanolemli odzhegban lu, 
a ua uo lu nama, " the boy who reads well, shall be rewarded ;" 
mako ie shena lu se, nama n, "there is somebody at the door, 
who is it ?" 

Meni, " what ;" naini, nini, " which," are applied to animals 
and inanimate things ; as, lofulo lu nani a' ha lu lu, egbo, 
" the bird which was given to her is dead ;" tsho lu nini mi 
teo lu, egba-afofro, " the tree which I planted has blossomed." 

Relative pronouns do not admit of declension in Gha. 
They remain unchanged in form, though they are employed to 
express the sense of the three cases ; and the sense in which 
they are used is determined by their position, precisely as 
with reference to personal pronouns and nouns. 

I question if I may say that there are adjective pronouns 
in this language, unless, indeed, they be mina, " mine ;" ona, 
"thine;" ena, "his," "her," "its;" wana, "ours;" Siena, 
"yours;" ammena, "theirs." These are formed by adding 
the noun, na, " thing," to the personal pronouns. What are 
commonly called adjective-pronouns are but the possessive 
forms or cases of the personal pronouns, which, in this lan- 
guage, as has been shewn, are the same as the nominative. So 
that it can scarcely be permissible to regard these words, 
—which are literally, "my thing," "thy thing," "his, her, or 
its thing," " our thing," " your thing," " their thing,"— in this 
light they should perhaps be rather called possessive pro- 
nouns. 
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The interrogative pronouns are nama tenia, " who ;" meni, 
teni, " what ;" na tena, ni teni, " which." 

The changes of the forms of verbs are, for the most part, 
simple, though, occasionally, very peculiar. 

There are modifications expressive of the time of action, 
whether present, past, or future : and also, in some instances, 
with reference to the number of agents, though the form of the 
verb is seldom changed with reference to the person of the 
agent. For instance, ml ba, " I come," is, in the imperfect 
tense, mi ba, "I came;" in the perfect, mi 'b&, "I have 
come;" m'dba, "I will come," in the future, of the indicative 
mood. But in the present, the imperfect, the perfect, and the 
future, alike, the difference of person can only be expressed by 
the accompanying pronoun, as, mi ba, " I come ;" 6 ba, " thou 
comest ;" e ba, " he comes." So, also, while, to mark the 
change of the number of agents, the mi ba, " I come," of the 
singular, becomes wst mi ba, " we come," in the plural : there 
is no change, as respects person, in the form of the verb ; for 
y/k m'ba, or wa mi ba, " we come," is made nie m'ba, or Hie 
mi ba, " ye come ;" and ammej m'ba, or ammej mi ba, " they 
come." It will be observed, with reference to the particle 
here, that the contraction of it, from mi into m', is merely for 
the sake of euphony, it being equally grammatical and proper 
to use the entire sound of it as the contraction, though the 
latter form, to facilitate rapidity of utterance — a leading cha- 
racteristic of the manner of speaking these languages — is most 
prevalent, and seems to be preferred. 

The infinitive mood — conveying a very general sort of sense 
— is formed by prefixing ake, " that," so that, to the impera- 
tive form of the verb ; as, ba, " come ;" kema lu ake e ba, 
" tell him that he come," " tell him to come." On closer in- 
vestigation this particle ake seems to be an abbreviated combi- 
nation of the third personal pronoun plural, ammej,." they," 
and ke, " say." So that, literally, the infinitive form of ex- 
pression, " tell him to come," becomes in English, " tell him 
they say he come." 

I have remarked already, that many of the variations of the 
tenses of verbs depend entirely upon the intonationand the mea- 
sure of certain of the vowel sounds, which they or their pronouns 
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contain : thus, while in the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the verb "tocome,"the measure of the vowel in the 
pronoun is prolonged, as, mi ba, " I come," in the imperfect tense 
it is reduced to a medium, as, mi ba, " I came ;" but in the per- 
fect, it is considerably shortened, as, mi 'ba, " I have come." 
I am not, however, certain that the perfect tense is not formed 
by the prefixing of the particle e to the simple form of the 
verb, and that the vowel sound of the pronoun in that conju- 
gation is omitted : thus, m' eba, " I have come." This much 
is certain, that the conjugation of the tenses of verbs, accord- 
ing to the above rule (by means of the intonation and of the 
measure of the vowels, or certain of them, which they, or their 
pronouns, contain) applies chiefly, if not, indeed, only, to the 
singular number. The plural form in the present is expressed 
by placing the particle mi before the simple or imperative 
form of the verb, as in the example already suggested, ammej, 
mi ba, " they come ;" nie mi ba, " ye come." The imperfect 
tense in the plural is expressed by simply placing the pronoun 
before the simple form of the verb ; as, wa ba, " we came ;" 
" wa la, " we sang ;" ammej la, " they sang ;" ammej ba, " they 
came." 

The plural forms of the perfect tense of the verb are ex- 
pressed by the prefix e to the simple form of the verb ; as, 
wa eba, or, euphoneously, wa 'ba, " we have come ;" ni' eba, 
" ye have come ;" amm' eba, " they have come." Wa ela, or 
wa 'la, " we have sung ;" nie ela, or ni' ela, " ye have sung ;" 
amm' ela, " they have sung." 

The future tense is denoted by adding the simple form of 
the verb to the verb wa, " shall" or " will." This, indeed, is but 
the verb ba, " come," which, by permutation, very common in 
most of the negro languages, becomes wa. The future, then, 
of ba, " come," is simply mi ba ba, or mi wa ba, or, by eupho- 
nic contraction, m'a ba, " I will come," literally, " I come 
come ;" o hi ba, o wa, ba, " thou wilt come," or " thou come 
come ;" e ba ba, or e wa ba, " he will come," or " he come 
come." So through the entire vocabulary of the language — 
mi ba tshe, mi wa tshe, m'a tshe, " I shall or will call ;" mi 
ba ka, mi wa ka, m'a ka, " I will take." 

The pluperfect tense is formed by adding the particle na, 
which means " obtained," to the pronoun, and then repeating the 
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pronoun before the perfect tense of the verb ; thus, mi na m' 
etshe, " I had called;" wa na wa tshe, "we had called ;" mi 
na m' eba, " I had come ;" wa na wa 'ba, " we had come ;" mi 
na m'ela, " I had sung ;" wa na wa 'la, " we had sung," &c. 

The imperative mood (of which the second person singular 
is the simplest form of the verb) is formed by prefixing the 
word ha, " let," to the pronoun ; as, ha. e tshe, " let him call ;" 
ha amme tshe, " let them call ;" ha e ba, " let him come ;" ha 
amme ba, " let them come." In the first person singular, the 
verb, to which the pronoun with this prefix is appended, takes 
the form of the future tense ; thus, ha m'a tshe, " let me call," 
literally, "let, I will call ;" ha m'a ba, " let me come," or, as 
before, " let, I will come." The second person plural, unlike 
the other pronouns, is formed by adding a to the simple form 
of the verb ; as, nie tshea, " call ye ;" nie baa, " come ye ;" 
nie laa, " sing ye," &c. 

The potential mood of verbs is indicated by a strange cir- 
cumlocution of expression; viz. by prefixing the entire of 
the future tense of the verb fie, " to be able," with its pro- 
noun, to the future tense of the verb conjugated ; as m'a he, 
m'a tshe, " I may or can call," literally, " I shall be able, 
I shall call ;" m'& He m'a ba, " I may or can come," i.e. " I 
shall be able, I shall come," &c. 

In the imperfect tense, the adverb, kiile, perhaps, is again 
prefixed to the present tense, making kule m'a iie m'a tshe, " I 
might call," or strictly, perhaps, " I shall be able, I shall call." 

The subjunctive-mood is formed by prefixing the preposition 
ke (the contraction of kedzhi, " if,") to the indicative form of 
the verb throughout its several tenses ; as, ke mi tshe, " if I 
call ;" ke mi tshe, " if I called ;" ke m'etshe, << if I have 
called ;" k| xrieni mi tshe, " if I had called ;" ke ma tshe, 
"iflshall'calV'&c. 

The present participle is formed by some verbs by taking 
the syllable ma after them; as, tshema, " calling ;" by some, 
by taking the syllable a after them; as, ia-a, " going ;" by 
others, by adding the article lu, as, shihilu, " living." The 
perfect participle is, like the imperative, the simplest form of 
the verb: hishi, " lived ;" tshe, "called:" ba, "come;" la, 
" sung," &c. 

I have already alluded to a negative form of verbs, and to 
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the fact, that those negatives are sometimes expressed by the 
prolongation of the vowel sound of the verb. Negatives of 
the present tense in the indicative mood are so formed, as, 
in the examples already given, rm ba, " I come ;" mi ba, " I 
do not come," &c. 

So, also, in the imperfect tense ; mi tshe, " I called ;" mi 
tshe, " I did not call ;" mi ba, " I came ;" mi ba, " I did not 
come," &c. 

In the perfect tense, however, negation is expressed by 
adding the particle ko to the verb : as, m'ela, " I have sung;" 
m'elako, "I have not sung;" m'eba, " I have come;" 
m'ebako, " I have not come." 

In the pluperfect tense, the syllable, ko is added to the 
auxiliary particle na, which thus becomes nako ; but, instead 
of the addition of the perfect tense (as in the formation of the 
affirmative of the pluperfect), the future tense is added in 
substitution; thus, mi nako m'a tsh£; mi nako m'a ba ; mi 
nakd m'a la, &c. ; " I had not called ;" " I had not come ;" 
" I had not sung," &c. 

In the future tense of the indicative mood, negation is ex- 
pressed by dropping the auxiliary ba, or its mutations, and by 
adding the nasal termination ng ; as, mi ba tshe, " I shall 
call ;" mi tsheng, " I shall not call ;" mi ba ba, " I will come ;" 
mi bang, " I will not come." 

In the potential mood, the negative modifications are 
confined altogether to the auxiliary verb fie, " to be able," 
which they effect through the several tenses exactly as in 
the case of the auxiliary representative of the future indi- 
dicative ; that is, the auxiliary ba, wa, or 'a, is dropped, and 
the nasal termination ng is added to the verb ; for example : 
m'a Be m'a tshe, " I can call ;" mi neng m'a tshe, " I cannot 
call ;" m'a ne m'a ba, " I can come ;" mi neng m'a ba, " I 
cannot come;" m'a ne m'a ka, "I can take;" mi neng m'a 
ka, " I cannot take." 

As the subjunctive mood is formed by merely prefixing the 
preposition ke' to the several tenses of the indicative mood 
respectively, so the negative sense of the verb in the potential 
mood is expressed as in the corresponding tense in the indi- 
cative mood ; viz. in the present and the imperfect tenses, by 
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the prolongation of the vowel sound of the verb ; in the per- 
fect tense, by adding the particle ko to the verb ; in the plu- 
perfect, by adding the same particle to the auxiliary verb na, 
and adding the future tense : ke mi nako m'a ba, " if I had 
not come," &c. ; and in the future, by dropping the auxiliary 
verb, and adding the nasal termination : as, ke mi ba ba, " if 
I shall come ;" ke mi bang, " if I shall not come." 

The peculiarities of modification of passive verbs in this 
language are equally interesting and important, and determined 
by rules as clearly definable, as those to which I have thus 
referred respecting active verbs : the time, however, which I 
have allowed myself for the preparation of these notes has 
been so short, and the space over which the imperfect obser- 
vations I have made have extended is already so considerable, 
that I must defer any reference to them ; and hasten to close 
this Paper with a brief and hasty consideration of a few other 
points. 

Adverbs in this, as in other languages, are joined sometimes 
to adjectives, sometimes to verbs; and it is peculiarly true of 
them in this, (and perhaps in other negro languages,) that the 
use of them is not indispensable, as what they express might 
otherwise be done. 

The prepositions in Gha, though, of course, important in- 
asmuch as they serve to shew the relation which the nouns 
and pronouns in a sentence have to each other, and to the 
other members of the sentence ; yet they cannot be of that 
degree of importance grammatically which would attach to 
them if these nouns and pronouns admitted of declension, and 
were subject to government in their cases by the prepositions. 
They are sometimes placed before, but, for the most part, after 
the nouns and pronouns to which they relate. 

Conjunctions and interjections are so entirely alike in all 
languages, that they call for no remarks. 

Thankful for the privilege which has been accorded to me 
of submitting these observations to the consideration of the 
Ethnological Society, and for the courteous attention which 
has been so kindly accorded to the expression of them, I 
cannot, in justice to my subject, close my remarks without 
noticing an objection which I regret to have met in a quarter 
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otherwise so much better informed. The intelligent author of 
" Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast" has ventured to say 
that all attempts to detect and elucidate the grammatical prin- 
ciples upon which the languages of that country are spoken 
are so hopeless, and must, of necessity, prove so abortive, that 
there is no prospect of diffusing general education among those 
tribes, but by means of the English language. I do not hesi- 
tate to express my entire dissent from such a conclusion ; and, 
if the egotism may be forgiven, I may say, that the disproof of 
this has been completely made by a translation of a part of the 
New Testament, which it was my happiness to effect some ten 
years ago, and the use of which has been so serviceable to 
the Missionaries of the Basle Missionary Society, in their 
schools at Christiansborg, that application has been made by 
them that that work should be continued : and if ever the con- 
venience of the British and Foreign Bible Society will allow 
of it, I hope to live sufficiently long to give my countrymen 
more of that word which is truth, and which is no lie, and by 
which, by the power of the Holy Ghost, man may be sancti- 
fied and saved. 



